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GERMANY'S EXCLUSION OF AMERICAN FRUITS. 

BY JOHN B. SMITH, SC. D., PROFESSOR OF ENTOMOLOGY IN 
RUTGERS COLLEGE. 



Much space has been occupied recently in the daily press of 
the United States in discussing the orders issued by Germany 
that no fruit nor living plants should be introduced into that 
country without having been previously inspected. The reason 
given by the German government for this action that there 
is danger from the San Jose scale or shield louse is not accepted 
in American publications as a valid one. It is treated as a mere 
pretext, and the order itself is looked upon as a concession to 
agrarian demands. Nowhere to my knowledge has there been a 
fair statement of the case nor a dispassionate setting out of the 
actual facts upon which Germany's action was based. 

That the matter may be thoroughly understood, it is neces- 
sary to say a few words concerning the San Jose, or pernicious 
scale, and its effect upon trees and fruits. The insect was first 
discovered in 1873 by Prof. J. H. Oomstock in the Santa Clara 
Valley, California, not far from San Jos6, in such numbers and 
so seriously injurious that he described it as Aspidiotus pernici- 
osus — the pernicious scale. Prom the locality in which it was 
first found it became known popularly as the San Jos6 scale, 
and this name has clung to it. It belongs to that group of 
insects which live by sucking the plant juices, and are protected 
by a parchment-like covering or scale. Individually the insect 
is insignificant, measuring scarcely more than five one-hundredths 
of an inch in diameter, while the scaly covering may become as 
large as an ordinary pinhead. It cannot be easily detected on 
plants when only a few are present, but it becomes dangerous by 
reason of the numbers in which it appears. A single female may, 
under favorable conditions, produce, in the course of one year, 
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1,600 million descendants. The original home of the insect is 
yet unknown. South America has been charged with sending 
it into this country, and so has Japan. It is certain that it 
occurs in both of these countries, but in Japan it is a very 
insignificant factor. 

For a time this scale was the most dangerous insect with 
which California fruit growers had to deal, but eventually they 
learned how it could be controlled. The difficulties in dealing 
with scale insects are due to the fact that the actual, living or- 
ganisms are protected by the parchment-like covering or scale, 
which must first be penetrated or corroded before any poisonous 
material can be brought into contact with them. 

Some time before 1887 a quantity of California plum stock 
was purchased by certain Eastern nurseries and was used largely 
for budding. The stock was infested by the San Jose scale, and 
by means of the buds the insect was distributed throughout the 
nurseries. The stock itself was sold to purchasers with the result 
that in 1893 it was discovered that the scale was already well 
distributed throughout the Atlantic States. It was assumed that 
California methods of treatment would be equally effective in the 
East, but within a year or two it proved that this was not the 
case ; that the scale had been much more widely distributed than 
had been supposed, and that a large number of trees, principally 
peach trees, had been practically ruined by its attacks. Atten- 
tion was aroused everywhere and investigations were started in 
almost every State in which the scale was known to occur. 

As it seemed probable that the original distribution in the 
Atlantic States had been accomplished through New Jersey 
nursery stock, investigations in that State were very compre- 
hensive. The Legislature made an appropriation of one thous- 
and dollars for the purpose of attempting to introduce the 
parasite, which, it was said, had aided in controlling the species 
in California, and the writer visited that State during the early 
part of 1896 and made a thorough study of the conditions there. 
It was found that there were great numbers of the San Jose scale 
still scattered throughout that region in California in which 
deciduous fruits are most largely grown, and that the check upon 
the increase of the insect was largely climatic, though it was 
assisted by certain predatory beetles which were already natives 
of the Atlantic States and required no introduction there. It 
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was also found that the climatic peculiarities of the West Coast 
made it possible to use insecticides effectively in a manner which 
was impossible in the moister climate of the Eastern States. It 
is needless here to go into details ; but the practical conclusion 
was that the insect would have to be studied in the East from a 
new standpoint, and that local conditions and peculiarities would 
have to be considered. Meanwhile new infested regions were 
heing discovered in all the States. Where the insects had been 
so scarce that they were overlooked in previous years, they were 
now so abundant that the trees were dying, and a genuine scare 
resulted. 

On March 5, 1897, a convention of fruit growers, nurserymen, 
and others interested in plant growth was called to assemble in 
Washington, D. C, and a two days' discussion took place, al- 
most entirely devoted to this threatening pest. The result was 
a bill, which was presented to Congress, restricting the trans- 
portation of nursery stock between States, and providing for a 
rigid inspection of all plants and fruits to be introduced into 
this country. In other words it was proposed that fruits seeking 
entry into the United States should not be admitted without be- 
ing first inspected or unless they were accompanied by a certifi- 
cate that they had been inspected. Nothing was done by Con- 
gress in 1897, but in that year and in 1898 a considerable num- 
ber of meetings were held in which the same matter was discussed 
and State Legislatures were appealed to for protective measures. 
The proceedings of the convention held at Washington were 
published by the United States Department of Agriculture ; and 
two bulletins, with a circular, from the Entomological Division 
of that Department also gave information about the pernicious 
scale, its destructiveness, and the absolute necessity for prevent- 
ing its spread, if fruit-culture in the United States were to con- 
tinue a profitable industry. 

At the present session of Congress a new bill has been intro- 
duced covering the grounds already mentioned, and practically 
excluding foreign fruits from the United States until they have 
been inspected and passed as clean. It carries an appropriation 
of one hundred thousand dollars, provides for an army of inspec- 
tors and empowers the Secretary of Agriculture to make rules and 
regulations for the examination of nurseries, and for quarantin- 
ing fruits and restricting their importation to certain ports of 
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entry designated by him. In other words, there is now before the 
American Congress a bill that is quite as drastic in its measures 
as the decree of the German government. 

Germany maintains in the United States, and probably in 
other countries as well, experts in various branches, whose busi- 
ness it is to report to their government such facts as are consid- 
ered of interest or importance. It did not escape the agricul- 
tural experts that the agricultural and horticultural papers were 
filled with reports of danger from the pernicious or San Jose 
scale ; that in the Experiment Stations the entomologists were 
devoting themselves almost entirely to a study of this insect ; that 
at meetings of horticulturists and agricultural bodies the San 
Jose scale formed the principal topic of discussion, that several 
States had already legislated on the subject, and that restrictive 
measures were presented to the legislatures of others. I am 
aware, personally, that information was gathered for at least six 
months, and probably a year, before any action was taken by the 
German government, and the decree was finally issued because 
the San Jose scale had been actually found upon fruit that had 
been imported into German territory. When protest was made 
by our Ambassador, he was presented with the publications of 
his own Department of Agriculture, of which he had not known, 
and with other information as to the grave danger to be feared 
from the insect against which the Germans were attempting to 
protect themselves. The fact that the restriction upon dried 
fruits was almost immediately withdrawn proves that it was only 
a danger believed to be real which was to be guarded against. 

Now is there real danger in this San Jose scale ? That it is 
so considered in this country is shown by the proposed legislation 
before Congress, which has already met the approval of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the Senate. Eight American States 
have laws providing for an inspection of nursery stock ; three 
American States, Maryland, Michigan, and North Carolina, have 
laws absolutely excluding nursery, stock unaccompanied by a cer- 
tificate that it is free from the San Jos6 or pernicious scale. 
California admits neither fruit nor plants within its borders 
without an inspection. There is a State quarantine officer at 
San Francisco who visits every ship which enters that harbor, 
and permits not a plant to land unless it has been first examined 
and found to be free from insect pests. Throughout the State 
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there are horticultural inspectors and commissioners who have 
wide and arbitrary powers. Several other Pacific Coast States 
have followed California's lead, and in several States bills are 
pending to protect the horticultural interests of the States from 
further introductions of this same pest. 

Besides infesting trunks, branches, and twigs, the scales crawl 
upon the fruit and set upon it, producing in most instances a 
little reddish spot which adds to rather than detracts from its 
appearance. Such fruit coming from California may be found 
in any of the Eastern markets at any time during the early sum- 
mer. In fact, on the fruit stands the finest pears, when they 
are infested, are usually turned so as to show the red spots, 
because they improve the look of the fruit. Since the Eastern 
States have become infested by the scale, fruit of this character 
has become common in the markets. 

The scales after they have once become fixed to the plant 
have no power of motion. It is only when they are just born, 
and the female produces its young alive, that for a few hours 
they are able to move about from place to place. If a twig or 
branch is cut and begins to dry, all the insects attached to it die 
and there is no chance for spread or propagation. The reason is 
that the supply of food is cut off when the sap ceases to circulate,, 
The matter is different when a fruit is infested. The fruit is 
largely composed of water or plant juices, and the scales con- 
tinue to feed as long as the fruit remains in sound condition. 
Therefore, there is nothing to prevent their breeding upon such 
fruits ; and, as a matter of fact, I have purchased at fruit stands 
in New York City California pears in which the pernicious scale 
was present in all stages : crawling larvae, as well as adult breed- 
ing females. There is no reason for believing that the same 
fruit could not have been sent to Germany, and that at Hamburg 
or Bremen breeding scales and living young could be found upon 
the fruit. 

"Whether, on the other hand, there is any real danger of the 
transfer of the scales from fruit to living plants is a somewhat 
different question. In the United States there is not, so far as 
we know, a single instance where this has happened. So far as we 
have any knowledge, distribution has occurred entirely by means 
of nursery stock or by means of birds and insects passing 
from one orchard to another. There is not, however, the slightest 
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reason to doubt that if an infested fruit were by some means 
carried to a living plant upon which young scales could crawl, 
the plant would become infested. The only safety lies in rigidly 
providing against such a contingency. This the German govern- 
ment is attempting to do, and its regulations are no more severe 
than those already enforced in California or proposed in several 
others of the United States. If the bill now before Congress 
becomes a law, all exporters of fruit from other countries to 
America will have exactly the same reason to complain of the 
action of the United States that American shippers of fruit now 
have to complain of the action of Germany. 

If all the legislation, actual and proposed, in this country 
against the San Jose or pernicious scale is justified, we certainly 
cannot blame foreign nations for attempting to protect themselves 
against this same pest. Before we have any right to protest we 
must prove that the regulation is unnecessary and that no danger 
in reality threatens the German horticulturist. To do this, in 
view of all the publications that have already issued from the 
various experiment stations and from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, might prove rather a difficult task. 

Joh:i* B= Smith. 
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